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OCTOBER ON THE FARM. 
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Instead of storing large quan- 
lps, beets and other roots in the 
of the house, where they will pollute 
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| The large stalks require a long time to be- 
| come sufficiently dry te be pitched promis- 
cuously upon a mow. Set up on end, they 
are less apt to mould. The numerous ex- 
periments made this year with ensilage will 
| determine the question whether green corn 
| and other green forage can be preserved in 
silos and pits, and thus enable the farmer to 
| dispense with much hard work in raising 
| roots and other succulent food for winter 
feeding. October in the future promises to 
make less demand on the farmer’s time. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


While the cultivation of the sugar beet is 
visibly increasing at home, as it is also in 
Europe, the production of sugar from the 
cane likewise continues to make headway 
not only in those sections, countries and 
islands where it has long been a staple crop, 
but in new lands where experiments in rais- 
| ing the cane have been tried. The latest 
| territory that has been invaded by the enter- 
prise of the sugar farmers is Queensland, 
which has of late years attracted much at- 


THE GREAT APPLE CROP. | 


The question is, what shall be done with 
the enormous excess of the apple crop of 
this year? The cider mills are already at 
work at their full capacity, turning out a 
superior quality of cider from a superior 
quality of apples. It is not often that the 
first pick of the fruit finds its way to the 
mills, as it does this year. The ripening 
was earlier this year than usual, owing, per- 
haps, to the premature heat in May and 
onward; so that the winter varieties, which 
are not usually gathered until the last, are 
dropping from the trees everywhere. It is 
not easy to account for it except by the pre- 
mature ripening caused by the early season 
referred to. So that cider must be made 
this year before frosts or not at all, in spite 
of the injunction not to make it till after 
their occurrence. 

To the north of us, which is our great 
apple region, the ground in the orchards 
is almost literally covered with fruit, and 
farmers are in a quandary what to uo with 
it. In central and western Massachusetts 





tention from capitalists for other reasons 
English capitalists have turned their 
attention thither, sending out a commission- | 


also. 


er to investigate and report on the sugar 
The 

"79 to 

April "80—amounted to about 18,200 tons, | 


industry there, so far as developed. 
crops, it appears for 1879—April 


or some 4500 tons more than for the pre- | 
ceding year. The estimate for the current | 
year, from the four sugar districts, is esti- 
mated at 21,000 tons, which for several 
reasons is necessarily a low estimate. | 
Sugar is firmly believed to be one of the 
staple products of Queensland. Planters in 
all the districts are extending their area 
under cultivation, and increasing the capa- 
bilities of their mills. As far back as 1823, | 
sugar was successfully produced in New 
South Wales, the work being performed by 
convicts. In 1859, previous to the separa- 
tion of Moreton Bay from New South 
Wales and its formation with Queensland: 
sugar-cane was cultivated in the gardens of 
several people, which sufficiently established 
the possibility ofits culture. In 1861 sugar- 
cane was exhibited at the first Queensland 
Exhibition, and at the London International | 
Exhibition of 1862, specimens of sugar-cane 
and samples of rum from the then infant 
colony Queensland were shown to visitors 
from all parts of the world. In October of 
| 1862 the sugar industry was first placed on 
a commercial footing there, fifteen acres of 
cane having been planted by November. In 
1864 occurred a change in the colony’s land 
laws, which gave industry a powerful im- 
petus. In the following year the raising of 
cotton began to wane, and attention was 
turned to the raising of sugar cane. 
great was the demand for canes in 1866 that 
there was an actual scarcity of them for 
planting. 


So 


Year by year the industry continued to 
prosper, more land being brought under 
cultivation and more mills erected. The 
season of 1875 was a very bad one, the cane 
being nearly drowned in wet, which finally 
caused it to die. The mortguges were fore- 
closed on the planters just when they should 
not have been, and the greater part of the 
plantations chonged owners, while many re- | 
mained in the hands of the banks, which put 
in overseers to manage them. Since that 
year (1875) the sugar industry has been | 
more or less a success. 


The cultivation of the cane and the manu- 
facture of the sugar are carried on by the 
help of black labor from the South Sea 
Islands. The introduction of colored labor 
was discussed long before sugar was ex- 
pected to become a staple export. The 
Kanakas were introduced in 1863, and as 
each year it became evident that black labor 
was a necessity, 
steadily increased. There are central mills, 
whose proprietors buy the cane from the 
small settlers, or planters, and make the 
sugar on their own account. Many of the 
larger plantations also buy cane from the 
neighboring farmers. Prices vary, the sea- 
sons having their influence, as also the pro- 
portion of available crushing power of the 
mills to the number of settlers in their imme- 
diate neighborhood. In 1878, there were 68 
sugar-mills at work in Queensland, includ- 
ing central factories. But this new country 
is not to follow the example of Martinique 
in this particular, with advantage. The 
average yield of sugar per acre in Queens- 
land is twenty-five hundred weight, which is 
considered a decidedly good yield. It is 
above the average yield of Demerara up to 
1862, and much higher than in many sugar- 


| growing countries at present. The soils are 


all virgin soils, and for the most part rich 
in organic matter, containing a large per 
cent. of nitrogen. This fault in the soil will 
require the correction ot liming, or thor- 
ough cultivation to a lower level. The use 

| of artificials will doubtless increase the yield 
to that of Demerara, where sugar-cane is 
more highly cultivated than in any other 
part of the world. 





WINTER RYE. 


( When winter rye is to follow corn, some 
farmers think it best to cut the corn up as 
soon as it is glazed, and stock it on the 
borders, thus leaving the field clear so it 
can at once be ploughed, and the rye sown 
in time to get a good start before freezing 
| weather. The most serious objection to this 
| is the labor of removing the corn from the 
field, which if of great extent, is of no 
small consideration. 

Our grandfathers sowed their rye among 
the corn, at the last hoeing in July; but 
| this method was abandoned, because the rye 
| got so large that it often blasted. If the 
corn can be cleared from the ground by the 
first of October, it is better to wait and 
plough the land before the rye is sown. 

Corn that is cut up with the tops on 
should be bound in small bundles, so they 
can be easily handled, and loaded with a 
fork, and the corn husked without unbind- 
ing. This saves much labor, and the bun- 


dles can be easily pitched whenever wanted 
for winter storage. 





ty" Milking qualities in swine are as 
surely transmissible to progeny as in cattle. 
Thus it is true of swine as of cattle that this 
trait may be greatly | ae by retaining 
only good milkers for breeders, as well as 
by feeding them when young with a view to 
their development as milk-producers, rather 
than as fat-producers. For this reason 
spring and early summer litters are usually 
the best from which to select young brood 
sows. — Indiana Farmer. 





|the crop is unprecedently heavy. 
|farmer in Hampshire county will have a 


the Polynesian arrivals | 


| timber, 


| five millions of acres owned by private per- 


One 


crop of 3,000 bushels, and he can find no 
better use to put them to than to convert 
them into vinegar. Cider will be lower 
than ever before, and the difficulty will be 
to find barrels to contain it, if indeed it 
would pay to do so. As for feeding apples 
to swine and cattle, there is something to 
be said on both sides; swine take readily 
to an apple diet, but they require filling and 
hardening with meal before slaughtering ; 
but cattle thrive on apples, and make excel- 
lent beef, while cows are said te yield supe- 
rior milk and cream when fed freely on 
them. 





It has been suggested that a good use to 
which to put the fruit, in part, would be | 
making apple jelly from it by evaporizing | 
the juice. The juice this year is said to be | 
very heavy with sugar, and therefore may | 
be boiled down with advantage. An ex- | 
change urges this method of treating the| 
fruit upon farmers, asserting that the juice | 
of sound and mpe apples though sound and | 
condensed by boiling, makes good food and | 
drink both. But the old practice of drying 
will probably be the most generally followed. | 
New methods of drying have been intro-| 
duced of late years, one being at present 
employed on an extended scale in this | 
State. The fruit made to retain its! 
natural state of whiteness by a bleaching | 
process, while its flavor is left unimpaired ; | 
and in a few hours may now ‘be turned out, 


is 


with the belp of furnaces and drying-rooms, 
an immense quality of preserved fruit. 

In the manufacture of cider, however: 
there is acknowledged to be very great room 
for improvement. We need to make it with 
European cider surpasses the! 
American mainly for that reason. The best | 
article will invariably command the best 
price. We have been in the habit of grind-| 
ing up our refuse only of the orchard ; but | 
the unexpected condition of things this 
year may compel us into a discovery that 
will be to our lasting advantage. 


more care. 


Unsound | 
and decayed fruit cannot be expected to | 
We 


produce the highest quality of cider. 
need to select the best specimens of the | 


| best fruits in order to secure that result; | 


and perhaps the early ripening and falling | 
of the best apples this year will lead us to} 


| the very discovery which we have heretofore 


been reluctant to make. 
—=—-o 


THE FORESTS OF CAN ADA. 


In a recent publication appears a carefully 
prepared statement of the number of wooded 
| acres in the Province of Quebec, which is of | 
| interest on this side of the line. The entire} 
area is 193,355 square miles; or 123,747,200 | 
acres. The crown lands comprise 98,646,594 
acres; the private lands, 25,100,606 acres, or 
about one-fourth as many. Forty millions 
acres of the Crown lands ate destitute of 
being above the tree-producing 
limit. On about half of the timbered Crown 
lands, licenses to cut timber have been 
grantel. Some seven millions of the twenty- 


sons have been cleared, while the remainder, 
18,100,606, is still wooded, although by no 
means a primeval forest. The population 
of the Province in 1871 was 1,191,516, and 
outside the city of Montreal is not supposed 
to have increased much since. 

The total number of timbered lands be- 
longing to individuals and the crown is 
76,747,200 ; or, deducting the 3,058,480 acres 
reported to be either burnt or exhaused, 
73,641,720 acres. The total number of acres 
in New England and New York, timbered 
and cleared of timber, is 75,830,720 ; so that 
from such a comparison it may be easy to 
understand the timbered condition of 
Quebec Province. The principal woods are 
described as red and white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, tamarac, or larch, maple, elm, 
cedar, ash, birch and beach. The Quebec 
forests as a whole are said to contain a less 
amount of timber to the acre than is found 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. Owing to its high 
latitude and itsextreme cold, the greater 
part of Quebec may be expected to remain a 
forest for an indefinite numb-r of years. It 
will produce only trees for a century to 
come. 


TO KEEP EGGS FRESH. 
[Rural New Yorker.] 


Take them daily from the nest and pack, 

small end down, in any clean and noncon- 
ducting material, like fine sand, sifted coal 
or wood ashes, and set away in any cool and 
Py place where the temperature will not 
rige above 75°,or better,65° or 60°, 
Where these conditions are to be attained, 
preservation in lime-water or salt is wholly 
unnecessary, because limed eggs are at least 
flashy, if not worthless things, and finally, 
because the air being excluded in the low 
temperature mointained, eggs will keep 
sweet and sound for months. 





AMOUNT OF PouLTRY REPRESENTED BY 
AN ACRE oF Corn.—It is the estimate of 
some farmers that the corn which produces 
a dozen eggs is equivalent, in the fattening 
of poultry, to a pound of flesh. But this 
calculation is evidently too low. Others 
have found, on a comparative estimate of 
beef and poultry, that the latter is produced 
from a less relative amount of grain, than 
the former, making six pounds fed to poul- 
try equivalent to seven pounds fed to cattle. 
Assuming then, in the absence of more ac- 
curate data, that six pounds of corn will pro- 


' the production of fruit. 


P > 

@urstions * Answers. 
a@ All questions to the Ea:tor, desiring answer 

through the Ploughman, should be accompamed by 


the full name of the correspondent. 


APPLE POMACE. 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I see the inquiry ismade inthe Ploughman 
of what to do with apple pomace. I| wish 
you would be so kind as to state your views 
on my theory, which is that Nature suffers 
no loss, but that all decayed or refuse matter 
returns to where it came from, My practice 
is to bury the pomace around the apple 
trees; the soil has produced the acid that 
makes the apple and should be returned 
again as much as possible. When and how 
do you raise evergreen, spruce, hemlock, 
etc.? When and how do you plant the cane 
or seeds ? G. 

Watertown, Mass. 

While it is the general belief that nature 
suffers no loss, it is a well established fact 
that she is constantly changing. The rocks 
gradually decay, and furnish soluble min- 
erals for the growth of plants; plants grad- 
ually decay, and produce vegetable mould 
wherein the roots of others may grow, and, 
in the process of decay, they enrich the air 
with those gases, that give life and vigor to 
vegetation. 

It isthe theory of some, that the best 
crops can be grown by fertilizing each plant» 
with the stalk and the fruit, of the same 
species ; that Indian corn and the fodder, is 
the best fertilizer for a crop of corn, and that 
onions, is the best manure for the onion 
crop, etc. ; but practice demonstates, that if 
the corn and fodder, be passed through the 
stomach of an animal, although it loses a 
portion of its productive qualities, what re- 
mains is more readily taken up by the grow- 
ing plant, than if it was returned direct to 





the soil. In our eagerness to supply plants 
with just what they need, we must not lose 


sight of the fact that the largest part of all | 


fruits and vegetables, is gathered from water 


and air, and that the best materials to pro- | 


duce a vigorous plant growth, are those 
which will at once freely mingle with one, or 
both, of these two elements; nor must we 
lose sight of the fact that if we would secure 
the largest profits possible, we must treat 
each product ina way that will secure the 
most value in the shortest time. 


If animals are able to extract large quan- | 
tities of carbon from pomace, then it is more | 
economy to feed it out, than to apply it to 
the soil around the apple trees, where it will 
require considerable time to decompose, and 
change its form, so as to again enter into | 
If it was not for | 
the offensive nature of pomace while in pro- | 
cess of decomposition, it would be an excel- 
lent material for mulching an orchard, but | 
on this account, it cannot be used in large 
quantities for surface application. To 
plough it under and bring it in direct con- 
tact with the growing roots, if not applied in 
very large quantities, would probably event- 
ually be a benefft to the tree, but we should 
prefer the same quantity of stable manure, 
notwithstanding the pomace is supposed to 
contain all the elements necessary to produce 
a new apple. 


If plants could absorb the fresh material, 
then we could rapidly change old apples into 
new, and we should not need to ask the 
question as to how long it will take for any 
material to change back to plant food; but 
as it is, we must consider each article by 
itself, and ascertain how long time it will 
require to so thoroughly decompose it as 
to render it soluble in water, so it can 
again enter vegetation. Anthracite coal is 
supposed to be composed largely of ferns, 
but few would use it as a good fertilizer 
for a fern bed. In this age of rapid changes 
we cannot afford to wait the slow process 
of nature to prepare plant food from mate- 
rials that require many years to decom- 
pose, even though they are exactly adapted 
to the wants of the growing plant; espec- 
ially is this so when the materials can be 
immediately utilized for animal food, or for 
fuel to warm our dwellings in winter 
weather. We remember of once listening 
to an address delivered by a theoretical 
farmer who insisted that the only material 
that would keep up the richness of the land 
where corn was grown, was Indian meal, 
and that no amount of stable manure would 
do it, because a portion of the corn grow- 
ing qualities had been extracted by the 
horses. He would not abandon his theory, 
when informed that corn had been grown 
on one piece of land for a hundred years 
in succession with barn manure, and had 
continued to produce good crops, the quantity 
of corn increasing rather than diminishing. 

While there is but little doubt that the 
stalk and the fruit of all vegetation can in 
time be converted into good fertilizing ma- 
terials adapted to the'growth of the plant, and 
the fruit, from which it originated, there are 
but few that :t would be economy to apply 
in the fresh state. As nothing can enter the 
roots, or the leaves of plants, until it is so 
thoroughly decomposed as to lose all resem- 
blance to its original form, it becomes a nice 
question to solve as to what materials are 
best, and can be used with the most econo- 
my, in supplying the wants of each growing 
crop. Circumstances are so different, that 
what would be economy for one farmer, 
would be extravagance for another. One 
might not have more pomace than his cattle 
would eat up in the fresh state, while an- 
other might have so much that it would be 
necessary to cart it away from his mill ; thus 
while it would be extravagance for one far- 
mer to apply it to his orchard, it might be 
economy for the other. 

Evergreen trees are not usually grown from 
the seed, but the small trees are obtained 
from locations favorable for their growth. 
Trees from five to eight inches high, can be 
purchased very cheap, and if they have been 
carefully taken up, with a small quantity of 
earth, and properly packed they will readily 
grow. 

If grown from the seed, it is best to keep 
the seed in the cone until spring opens, 
when they should be planted in sheltered lo- 
cations, where the sun shines only a portion 
of theday. Pine cones kept in the grass 
during the winter, preserve the seeds, so 
they will readily vegetate ; the cones should 
be set small end up, to keep the seed from 
dropping out; iftaken up carefully in the 
spring and turned over in the hand the seed 
will all drop out. 





duce a pound of poultry, we have 1,000 
pounds of the latter as the product of an 
acre of this grain.—(Central Baptist. 
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May is the best month to transplant ever- 
greens.—[Eb. 
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CURING CHEESE. 


Prof. S. M. Babcock giyes the following 
on curing cheese : 

“The high flavors peculiar to the best fac- 
tory cheese are only developed in a warm, 
airy place. A om should, however, 
be kept so dry that the cheese will lose its 
water very rapidly, as in this case, although 
ahigh flavor must be obtained, the casein 
will not be thoroughly broken down, and 
the cheese will be hard and indigestible. 
The breaking down of the casein appears to 
be caused by some agent contained in the 
rennet, which in many particulars resembles 
an organized ferment, that acts very slowly 
when the amount of water present in the 
cheese is less than the casein, and stops its 
action entirely when the casein is in large 
excess. A good illustration of the fact that 
cheese will not cure when deprived of a large 
part of its water is furnished by the forma- 
tion of the rind, this being composed of a 
thin layer of casein which has partially dried 
before the curing has made much progress. 


| Arind will not form on a cheese kept in a 


moist atmosphere, nor on the cut surface of 
a cured cheese. I believe that lack of water 
is the chief reason why cheese made from 
skimmed milk is so difficult to cure. An- 
alyses show that, although the percentage of 
water is usually high in such cheese, the ratio 
of water to casein is much less than in cheese 
made from whole milk.” 


APPLES, APPLE JUICE, CIDER 
VINEGAR. 


[Am. Agricuitarist.] 

This is most emphatically “the bearing 
year” with apples. Not only are well kept 
orchards in full bearing,’ but every super- 
annuated and half-decayed tree, and every 
scrub and chance — by the roadside, 
is loaded in a manner seldom seen in a life- 
time. With this abundance it is evident 
that with apples there will be a glut in the 
merket. There will be no room except 
“ higher up,” and those who send poor fruit 
to market had better use their barrels for 
firewood, and save the freight charges. 
There is always a certain demand to be met, 
but this year only the select fruit will sup- 
ply it. In years of plenty, careful selection 
and neat packaegs tell. The almost daily 
inquiries as to fruit dryers show that pre- 
parations are being made to dry a share of 
this abundance, and we hope by this ar- 
rangement to anticipate the inquiries that 
will soon be made as to disposing of the 
fruit in various liquid forms. The great use 
of apples in this year will be to make vinegar. 
In the fermentation of cider, the sugar of the 
apple juice is converted into alcohol, and in 
making vinegar, that alcohol is changed into 
acetic acid. The conditions of this change 
are full exposure to the air and a high tem- 
perature. The richer the cider in alcoho!, 
the stronger will be the vinegar, and the 
mcre slowly will the change take place. 
Ordinarily, the cider is put away in the cel- 
lar or some out-building, and in time, it may 
be two or three years or more, will be found 
to be changed into vinegar. Those who 
have heard of the “ quick vinegar process,” 
think it can be — to cider ; we are often 
asked to give a description of it. In this 
process, a liquid containing alcohol, usually 
in the form of cheap whiskey, is converted 
into vineger in a few hours. But this is not 
applicable to cider, for in the fermentation 
of cider or other fruit juices, the change into 
vinegar is accompanied by the growth of 
a low form of plant, “the mother,” as it is 
usually called, and this would so clog up the 
apparatus of the quick method as to very 
soon put a stop to it. Still, the change of 
cider may be greatly hastened. Those who 
make cider vinegar on a large scale have a 
house especially for the work, and this is 
heated to about 70 deg. Vinegar can not 
be made rapidly at a much lower tempera 
ture. Exposure to the air is important’ 
hence the casks are not filled, but only part- 
ly so, in order to expose a large surface of 
the liquid to the action of the air. Expos- 
ure is increased by frequently transferring 
the cider from one cask to another, letting it 
run very slowly. Exposure can be pro- 
moted by allowing the partly formed vine- 
gar to slowly run down a long trough, and 
also by allowing it to trickle over corn cobs 
placed in a cask, the cobs having been pre- 
viously washed and soaked in good vinegar. 
Old vinegar acts as a ferment, and hastens 
the change, and the mixing of new and part- 
ly formed vinegar with a portion of old and 
strong vinegarhelps the change. Another 
method to hasten vinegar making is to add 
yeast to cider, or what produces the same 
effect, the “ mother” from vineger barrels. 
The condition for the most rapid conversion 
of cider into vinegar may be summed up: 
A temperature of at least 70 deg., all possi- 
ble exposure to the air, the addition of the 
old vin to the new or the use of the 
“mother.” It should be remembered that 
the weaker the cider in sugar the weaker 
will be the vinegar, and the more rapid the 
change. 





tw Queens often live to be four or five 
years old before they are superseded natur- 
ally by the bees themselves. ‘I'he result is 
that after the third year of her laying the 
hive sends forth no swarms, is generally 
weak and is often lost; but if in seeing this, 
you remove the old queen, and furnish a 
young fertile queen the — at once be- 
come strong and valuable. hen the old 
bees are left to su le an old queen it is 
sometimes done in the fall when the 
dsones are all gone, or very early in the 
spring before the drones appear, but in either 
css the colony will be lost. Do what you 
may a hive with a poor queen can never be 
made a good hive of bees. Every queen 
which does not come up to a good standard 
should be superseded by a young fertile 
queenas soon as possible.—Jndiana Farmer. 





tyr Every farmer who has muck land 
near his farm or on his farm, should not 


fail to get out o supply for future use. 
Pd le oe pay toe beg ng i 
been dug, it is much li 

larger loads can be d Muck is ex- 
cellent for old, long cultivated fields. It 
wi eaten ee oy to 
dressing for grass it is 
cncdilon: 00 O50 as an absorbent about the 
sink spout, in the barn, the yard, the hog 
pen and other places. 








The Poultry Interest. 


THE TURKEYS. 


[Poultry Monthly. | 

The season is now so well forward, the 
crop of turkeys is safe from danger until 
about a week or so before Thanksgiving 
day, when many of them will be attacked 
with a serious throat affection, which inva- 
riably results fatally, while they lose all 
their feathers soon after. This disorder 
among the turkeys is so well known, we 
need not diagnose the cause of the disease, 
nor suggest remedies. 

The turkeys at this season of the year are 
well grown, if hatched early, and are as 
hardy as can well be imagined. The dry 
spring and early summer has been just the 
thing for turkey raisers, and there ame be 
an abundant Reseent during the holidays. 
Where they have the range of a large farm, 
especially a grain and grass farm, they will 


get most of their living in the fields, but | 


should be fed every evening, not merely to 
induce them to come home every night, but 
to induce the greatest measure of growth at 
that season of the year when the food 
“tells” better than it will during the cold 
weather of late fall and winter. 

The experience of the best turkey breeders 
goes to show that the best results are ob- 
tained by feeding liberally all through the 
season, and not leaving it until a couple of 
weeks before killing to do the fattening. 
One feed daily, and thatin the evening, is 
sufficient during this season of the year ; the 
birds soon look for it then and come home 
regularly at feeding time, and always roost 
near the barn and outbuildings. It is im- 
possivie wo induce them tO ToOSst In & poul- 
try-house, but where large flocks are reared 
each season, it will pay to put up cheap 
open sheds, where they can be taught to 
roost at night, sheltered from the inclem- 
ency of the weather and moderately safe 
from those nocturnal visitors to hen roosts 
who have a penchant for turkeys. Those 
who permit their turkeys to roost around 
promiscuously on trees may some fine morn- 
ing near the holidays discover that some of 
the fruit of those trees has been harvested 
between two days, and no trace left behind. 

ta As long as the American people prize 
sugar sweet cakes, and the New York hotels 
consume 1,800,000 chickens and poultry, and 
5,500,000 eggs every week, the poultry busi- 
ness in this country will remain a good one. 
Give your fowls warm, clean houses, and 
dry, grassy runs, if you would have them 
clear of roup and canker. And feed them 
regularly with good nourishing food, if you 
would have them free from disease, lay more 
eggs, and be more profitable every day. 


THE CULTIVATION OF FOREST 
TREES. 


[American Architect.] 

Professor U. 8S. Sargent has undertaken 
an enterprise in which he ought to have the 
co-operation and support of all thoughtful 
men—the collection and dissemination of 
knowledge concerning forest trees, and the 
promotion of their systematic cultivation. 
The dwellers in our Eastern States, remem- 
bering the vast wooded tracts which yet 
lie at their doors, are apt to smile incredu- | 
lously at the notion that the cultivation of | 
trees can be a source of much gain to them, | 
but they may be reminded that certain val- | 
uable kinds of timber, as black walnut, | 
beech, butternut and bird’s eye maple, are | 
nearly extinct on the Atlantic slope, while 
their value has greatly increased, a single 
log of figured black walnut from the Ohio 
valley having recently been sold for five 
thousand dollars, and even then returning 
a handsome profit in the sale of veneers ; 
and many new species might be successfully 
introduced. But for the far West, from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, it may 
be said that forests are the one great and 
erying need. Not only as settlements in- 
crease is the want of timber severely felt, 
but the terrible droughts which now rob 
the fertile lands of western Kansas, New 
Mexico and Colorado of half their value, 
might be controlled by the simplest kind of 
tree-planting, systemetically pursued, and a 
vast addition made to the wealth of the con- 
tinent. How much may be effected even in 
a short fime by such work, thoughtfully 
carried out, is shown by the example of a 
desolate and sterile valley in the wild re- 
gions of Barcellonnette in the Lower Alps, 
which until 1868 was almost annually devas- 
tated by the inundations of the mountain 
torrent which flows through it. Its reclam- 
ation was begun by building dams of stone 
across the torrent, which, thus checked, ex- 

anded in time of flood into a series of 

akes, depositing a fine alluvium, in which 
rass was sown as the waters receded, fol- 
owed by bushes, which soon gained a hold 
sufficient to prevent their ~~ swept away 
by the now gentle current. The growth of 
these itself moderated the violence of floods, 
by retarding the melting of snow, and the 
descent of water from the slopes; and trees 
began to flourish, these multiplying in geo- 
metrical ratio as their own good effect in- 
creased, until now the once bare valley is 
clothed with vegetation, the fitful torrent 
has become a steady and quiet brook, and 
inundation has ceased. 








ta The general honey yield is now over 
in most localities, and the surplus honey that 
still remains in the hives should be removed 
at once. The practice of leaving boxes 
upon the hives after the honey season is 
over, should be avoided. Remove the boxes 
and pack them away in a clean place where 
they will be ready for use the following sea- 
son. Some of the boxes will be ly filled 
with honey, these, if they are single comb 
ones, should have the honey removed by an 
extractor and the empty comb will serve as 
a guide the next season. The combs in the 
brood-nest need watching and if the moth- 
worm is found they should be smoked with 
brimstone. The preparations for successful 
wintering are to be made now. It is very 
desirable that each colony should be sup- 

lied with a large number of young bees as 
it goes into winter quarters. In order to 
ee ne © ific queen should be in 
every hive. Young queens usually deposit 
more eggs and for a Tones Guo Gen old 
ones, and on this account 

referred.— 


are much to be 
Pp American L . 





te" The comb is a true index of the health 
of the fowl. 
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A MODEL FARM. 


farms of East Bridgewater, may be found 
that of John Lane, President of the Ply- 
mouth County Agricultural Society. Mr. 
Lane is a retired manufacturer, and is one 
of the most usiastic farmers that we 
have ever mret® He is an earnest 
worker, not only on his own farm, but as 
presiding officer of one of the oldest Agri- 
cultural societies in the State, he labors with 
untiring energy, to promote the interests of 
the Society, and to improve the condition of 
the farmers of the county. With a large 
heart and a Jiberal hand, he has done much 
to improve the condition of the society, and 


in his portion of the State. 
Mr. Lane’s farm contains about fifty acres 
of land, which, under the excellent manage- 
ment it has received, has been brought up, 
from an unproductive to a highly productive 
state. The soil is somewhat heavy, but by 
underdraining, it has been lightened up, so 
as to produce not only heavy crops of grass, 
but also large crops of Indian corn, and 
sugar beets. He has this year ten acres 
under cultivation, five of which are corn, 
and two sugar beets. Carrots and other 
root crops are grown in large quantities. 
Mr. Lane is a great advocate of corn raising, 
and to encourage it, he has paid consider- 
able sums out of his private purse, to be 
offered by the society over which he pre- 
sides, as premiums to the person who will 
grow, in Plymouth county, the largest 
quantity of Indian corn. As the offers have 
been liberal, and repeated for several years, 
they have undoubtedly stimulated the far- 
mers to increase the number of acres de- 
voted to this important crop. In regard to 
sugar beets, he expressed his opinion that 
they are worth more than five dollars per 





Wri/ten expressly for the Massachusetis Ploughman 


Among the well tilled and productive- 


to encourage progress among the farmers, j 


and watching over the tree. E. H. 


A GOOD COW. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


interesting to some of your many readers. 


time I purchased her. 
account of her milk daily. 


From May 28th (one milking on this 
date) to June Ist...sceseceseee 
eo 75 


AUQUSt oc cere ceccersees eececcsccecs 745 
— coccccccccs @ceccccces eves 694 


esecee eoecesesecs (22 


540 
Cc. F. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Porticulture. 


PROTECTION FOR PEACH TREES. 


| Vick’s Illustrated Monthly.] 


The Murray Brothers, of Elm Grove, Mo. 
last year manufactured and patented an ap- 
paratus for baling or thatching peach trees 
with straw, asa means of protecting them 
from the severities of the climate in winter. 
Their experiments with the trees baled in 
straw had fully satisfied them of that mode 





this invention affords the means of doing 
the work quickly and economically. The 
working of the machine is said to be simple, 





ton, to feed out ; as this is the price paid by 
| the sugar factory it would appear that there 
| are more profitable crops in Massachusetts | 
| than sugar from beets. The amber cane on | 
|Mr. Lane’s land grows to a gigantic size, | 
| too large to be eaten by cattle, but he ex- 
pressed the belief that if he had a mill to 
| erush it, he could make his own molasses | 
jand sugar. The pearl millet which grew 
| by the side of the cane, he thought more fa- | 
vorable of, as a fodder crop. The orchard, | 


covering two acres or more, contained trees 
jwl many desheble vwesicticos. The apple- 
trees were well loaded with fruit, and the | 
pear trees, for the present unproductive | 
year, were remarkablyfull. The peach trees 
looked well to an inexperienced eye, but to 
| an experienced eye, they showed unmistak- | 
| able evidence of the presence of that dreaded 
| disease, the yellows. 


About a dozen cows, most of them of the 
Jersey breed, are kept on the place; a yoke 
of fat oxen, weighing nearly five thousand 

| pounds, took the first prize at the recent 
| fair ; while on exhibition they attracted con- 
stant attention from the crowd of visitors 
| present, as did aleo a fine Jersey bull he had 
|on exhibition. Mr. Lane makes no boast of 
| making money in the farming business, but 
| to every visitor it is evident that he has 
|made extensive and permanent improve- 
| ments on his land and buildings, which will 
| not need to be repeated, and that when all 
| the improvements are complete, there will 
| be a handsome income from the farm. 

The water to supply all parts of the 
| dwelling and barn is pumped up with an 
jeclipse windmill to a reservoir on a hill 
| several hundred feet distant; the reservoir 
has a capacity of twelve thousand gallons. 
An abundant supply of water is thus secured 
for the dwelling, the barn, a green house as 
well as the extensive flower gardens and 
lawns. The barn is large and is supplied 
with every convenience; the neatness that 
pervades every part of it, is worthy of the 
highest commendation. 

The swine are not kept in the cellar as is 
the practice of most farmers, but in a build- 
ing standing by itself, thus relieving the 
barn from the bad odors usually coming 
from the cellar where swine are kept. A 
good sized poultry yard is located away 
from the dwelling, and so constructed as to 
avoid all danger of escape of the fowl to 
mar the appearance of the door-yard, or 
destroy choice plants or fruit. The yard is 
| constructed with a tight board fence at the 
| bottom some five feet high, and on the top 
of it is a wire net work fence, some two 
feet high. As the wire fence is not readily 
seen by the hens from below, if they at- 
tempt to fly over they do not try to fly 
higher than the board fence, thus the 
chances of escape are very small. 

The green house is of an eliptical form, is 
of good sized and well built. The walks 
which surround the buildings, and pass 
through the beautiful flower garden, are 
laid out with an eye to both beauty and con- 
venience, and are constructed in the most 
thorough and durable manner, and are kept 
perfectly clean and free from all vegetable 
growth. The roads like the walks are 
built of the most durable materials. 

The dwelling is large, and its exterior 
presents a homelike inviting appearance. 
The interior is furnished with all of the con- 
veniences and luxuries of the age, and the 
host and his family understand the art of 
making the stranger feel at home, and to 
ever after look back upon his visit with 
pleasure. 





It is very pleasant to contemplate the 
fact, that as a rule, when a man retires from 
business with a competency, he is naturally 
drawn to the cultivation of the soil; here 
freed from the cares of an active business 
life he watches with the deepest interest the 
growth of the wonderous productions or 
nature, and he highly enjoys making the 
rough places smooth and the poor soil rich. 
He who takes a poor run down farm, and 
brings it up toa high state of cultivation, 
derives a satisfaction of a higher nature 
than can be obtained from any other occu- 
pation. Every tree and shrub, every plant 
and vine, which he sets with his own hands, 
have to him an attraction which increases 
with every returning season, and he watches 
the yearly growth of each young tree as it 
develops its blossoms, and matures its fruit, 
with an interest that is known only to those 
that experience it. He who sits down to 





a ieiter 4 


and consists of drawing tne top of the tree 


into a compact cone shape, and thatching | 


with straw, canvas or other material, mak- 
ing a complete 
severe co'd and sudden changes. It also 
secures the tree from breaking from sleet, 


}and prevents the weod from browning and 
casting its fruit in the spring, thus securing | 


abundant crops of superior fruit. It will 
also protect the fruit bloom from killing, in 
the east, with white spring frosts; first, by 
holding the bloom back several days ; sec- 
ond, by leaving the thatching on until quite 
late in the spring. It is said that two men 
can bale from forty to one hundied trees a 
rding to the aizea of the trees. In 
just received from them they say: 
“In regard to our own experience in baling 
peach trees in our orchards, the present 
crop is very satisfactory. In order to make 
a fair test, we baled a portion of each vari- 
ety, leaving a number in the same row not 
baled, and the result is that a number of 


varieties, such as George the Fourth, Grosse | 


Mignon, Troth’s Early, Heath Cling, Smock 


Free, &c., there are no peaches on those not | 


baled worth mentioning. We can count 


from two to twelve peaches each on large | 


trees ten years planted, while those baled 
have a full crop, and will run from three to 
eight crates each tree. Some of the native 
seedling trees, and some budded varieties, 
such as Hale’s Early and Amsden, have a 
fair crop where not baled, but those baled 
are the best, even of these varieties. 
crop was killed by a sleet early in the spring 
which, of course could not hurt those baled. 
We have no doubt but you can raise abun- 


dant crops in your State every year by bal- 


Trees may be baled from the time leaves 


fail in autumn until spring, when the wood 
is not frozen. 
the winter, the crop may be saved by baling 
immediately. 


If the buds swell any time in 


RAISING NEW PEACHES. 
(Country Gentleman.) 
The past few years have been marked 


with the production of a large supply of 
very early peaches. 
some weeks sooner than ten years ago, which 
is certainly important 
such a throng of new sorts has bewildered 
cultivators. 
nearly alike that the entire number might 
be reduced to one tenth, and still retain all 
that are desirable. 
ing out some which ma 
liar value, enterprising cultivators will do 
well to plant the whole on trial grounds for 
comparison. 


We now have supplies 
achievement, but 


Many of them are so 


But to prevent throw- 
possess pecu- 


edo not fear the inconvenience of a 


long list for experiment. This is the only 
way in which we can get the best sorts. 
We would increase the number of varieties 
provided the work can be done intelligent- 
ly. We cannot recommend raising new va- 
rieties by the hundred by planting stones of 


Hale’s Early, the product of which shall 
scarcely vary. What we want is skillful 
crossing. Plant two unlike trees, each pos- 
sessing valuable qualities, within a few 
inches or a foot or two of each other, so 
that the branches when they bear shall be 
well interlaced. The stones from these 
mixed trees would be likely to give wide 
veriations in character. Take for instance 
the Yellow Rareripe and Hale’s Early, or 
any other similar unlike sorts. It is not 
probable that such crossing would furnish 
many repetitions. A large number of com- 
binations might thus be made. The work 
need not require many years. Two-year 
trees, well shortened back when set out, 
will bear in three or four years, or sooner. 
The stones from them would show the new 
sorts in as many more years. Who among 
our readers, who have a few acres of spare 
lana for the production of new sorts, will try 
eight or ten thousand seedling crosses by 
way of experiment? It would be worth all 
this labor to gain what has been achieved in 
the last ten years. 
GIVE THE BOYS TOOLS. 
[Boston Journal of Commerce.] 

Almost all boys are naturally mechanics. 
The constructive and imitative faculties are 
developed, in part, at a very early age. All 
boys are not capable of being developed into 
good, practical working mechanics, but most 
of them show their bent that way. There 
are few cases in which the boy has no com- 
petent idea of the production of a fabricated 
result from morganic material, but such 
cases are. Given the proper encouragement 
and the means, and many boys whose me- 
chanical aptness is allowed to run to waste, 
or is diverted from its natural course, would 
become good workmen, useful, producing 
members of the industrial community. 

The mechanical boy ought to have a shop 
of his own. Let it be the attic, or an unused 
room, or a place in the barn or wood shed. 
Give him a place and tools. Let him have 
a good pocket knife, gimlets, chisels, gouges, 
planes, cutting nippers, saws, a foot rule, 
and material to w Let the boy have a 
chance. If he is a mechanic it will come 
out, and he will do himself credit. If he 
fails he is to follow some calling that does 
not demand mechanical - 


Cr 

ight hundred varieties of pears and 
tak tien kinds of native grapes 
are said to be in cultivation in America. 


Er Allow no one to abuse your domestic 








eat the first fruit of his own raising, eats 


animals. 


with a relish and a satisfaction, that well 
repays all the labor and the care of planting 


My cow was bought a year ago last May 
from a hotel keeper in New Hampshire, and 
was sold to me for eight years old. She is 
a large red cow, and I judge of the Dur- 
ham breed. She has proved such a large 
milk producer that a statement of her extra- 
ordinary qualities in this respect may be 


From date of purchase, May 28th, 1879, 
to August 3st, 1880, she has yielded 
9,799 1-2 quarts of milk. This in a period 
of fifteen months, and has had no calf within 
this time, being a new milch cow at the 
I have kept a correct 


of shielding them from cold and sturm, and 


_—— against ice, frost, | 


Our 
| 
| 


Correspondence. 


pleted ite tan tn ie eae te ete ee 


Writtes. expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


FARMING IN.MAINE. 


NUMBER III. 


Peas are not so much cultivated as they 
were formerly. They are a thrifty, easily 
raised, profitable crop. They are often 
mixed with oats and the “ oats and peas” 
thus raised when ground into mea! is un- 
surpassed as a feed for dairy cows, growing 
or fattening animals, or as a change for lay- 
ing fowls. Mixed with corn meal it forms 
a highly fattening food. With boiled roots, 
potatoes or pumpkins it forms a feed fit for a 
Berkshire, an Essex or a Chester. 
grand food for calves and shoats. Formerly 
large breadths were sown. Now it is rare to 
see on a farm only those designed for 
“ green peas.” We believe that this neglect 
of the pea crop is wrong and injudicious. 
We believe oné acre devoted to the culture 
of peas, either broadcast, sown or drill 
planted, properly fertilized and cared for, 
will be found to be as paying as any crop in 
proportion to the cost. A mixture of equal 
parts peas, wheat, oats and barley sown to- 
gether, will give a compound product, which 
when ground will form a most valuable meal 
for feeding purposes in whatever direction 
the farmer may see fit to put it. We have 
in mind a farmer who raised such a piece of 
feed this year, and he is highly satisfied with 
the result. It is a surer crop than any one 
sown alone. ‘Ihe product is better mixed as 
it comes from the thresher than is likely to 
be obtained where the separate grains are 
compounded. Peas are often plented with 
potatoes, either in alternate rows or hills. 
They do well this way and are fit to harvest 
| long before the potatoes. It is a good way 

where only a few are desired to use green, 
as several varieties for s succession can be 
| planted thus, distinctly separated on one 
piece of potatoes. Canada finds it largely 
| profitable to raise peas for trade and home 
use largely, as the immense quantities used 
| and exported show. 


It is a 





Meine could raise them 
still more advantageously. Here the pea 
weevil is unknown almost. There is but few 
diseases that disturb or insects that injure. 
They can be planted any time from April to 
August, frosts do not injure and they grow 
where the ground is cool and wet. They 
are hardy and their vines make good fodder. 

The root crops are cultivated to some ex- 
tent on every farm and on many to a con- 
siderahle avtant 
creasing for hog feeding, sheep, cows and 
young stock. Many feed their horses largely 
on carrots and mangolds. The economy of 
roots is getting to be very much better un- 
derstood ; a score of years ago they were used 
by only afew, now by more than three- 
fourths the entire number engaged in prac- 
tical agriculture. It has come to be under- 
stood that pigs can be successfully wintered 
upon them alone. They add much by their 
juicy succulence to the locked up elements 
of nutrition in the dried grasses, or flinty 
grasses fed with them. They not only are a 
direct source of food supply, of valuable 
nutriment, but are aiders of digestion of 
other foods and greatly assist in keeping up 
the health, thrift and vigor,—the hygiene,— 
of the animals. 


Their weo ic vapialy 


The largely increased number of swine 
kept now is greatly due to the increase of 
root culture and root production. Roots 
nct only aid in the keeping of swine by be- 
ing fed direct to them, but also indirectly by 
being used in the dairy line—being fed to 
milch cows—thus producing more milk and 
losing thereby larger wiste from the dairy 
that goes to the piggery, and the swine 
yard for economic utility. We feel like 
urging upon every proper occasion the 
culture and production of more roots; they 
are a sign of improved farming; they are 
so much added weclth to the hay mow and 
granary. They mean more pork in the pig- 
gery, milk for manufacture, beef for Brighton 
cheese for consumption, and butter for 
bread. They have good and noble possi- 
bilities stored in their massy heaps, and 
covered beneath their russet coats. Their 
raising renovates the soil. They cause 
good cultivation. They leave the land in 
good condition. Winter with us must ever 
be a long and cold season. 
vicissitudes must be met, combatted and 
mitigated. Good stabling, warm enclos- 
ures, good palatable nutritious food must be 
provided. No farmer who neglects roots 
can thrive with him who oultivates and 


Its rigors and 


rightly uses. 

The turnip has hitherto been the greatest 
favorite, but is fast being eclipsed by the 
Mangold. The turnip is eaay of culture, 
give good crops, and if successfully run by 
the black beetle which often attacks it 
when very small, usually escapes all other 
insect pests, and comes vigorously along, 
growing late into quite cold weather and 
receives little or no injury if left out until 
ground begins to freeze. It is alleged that 
the cold weather makes them more crisp and 
tender in flesh and sweeter in taste. The 
crop can be relied on. Rutabaga if not 
planted until middle or last of June, indeed 
many prefer not to sow until June 10th or 
20th, and their success certainly is a war- 
rant that their practice is good. The strap 
leaf varieties, English, or soft turnips can 
be sown any time during July with good 
success. Turnips want phosphate in the 
soil. Phosphate is a special manure for 
them. We care not how rich the soi] may 
be naturally or artificially. The richer the 
better, the quicker they grow the better 
their quality. If the land is not rich they 
grow slow small, tough, fibrey and strong. 
It is a good plan to prepare the root ground 
in the fall by spreading liberal amounts of 
old fine decomposed or fine barn yard 
manure, and ploughing in to the depth of a 
few inches, harrowing down well and 
thoroughly pulverizing the soil. In . few 
weeks another coat can be judiciously 
worked in with additional depth of plough- 
ing and harrowing. This land in the 
spring needs only ploughing and harrowing 
to fit it for any root crops. In the drills 
when sown, a fair amount of phosphate 
should be scattered and covered before the 
seed is planted. If machine planting is 
used the seed and fertilizer may be sown 
together, or the fertilizer be sown broadcast 
and harrowed in. The rows should be far 
apart enough to admit the working be- 
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ANOTHER 


SWEEPING VICTORY 


FOR THE 


liver Chilled Plow ! 


LL th FERST and SECOND PRE- 
MEEWNES. Nine out of Ten Premiums of 
fered by the Plymouth County Agriculturai Society, 
with twenty Plows in the field, September 22d, 1890. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


138 & 130 Seuth Market &., Boston. 
oc2-1t 


25 CENTS 


WILL PAY FOR THE WEEKLY 


Springfield Republican 
Frem OCTOBER 1 te JANUARY 1. 
Send for it and get all the News ef the Presidential 

Campaign and the Truth about it. oc2-1t 
Vy ANTED—Ten girls; good wages; pay weekly; 
steady work, given out to be made at home 


all the year; within 350 miles of Boston; work called 
for and delivered free. Globe Knitting Co., 167 South 








That Acts at the Same Time on 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation end Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rhea- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is polsonced 
with the h more that should have been 

xpelled naturally 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
stroying evils will be banished ; neglect 


The Cook Tree Protector ! 


ANVAWO9 YOLOILOUd 3981 


A new C mpany, organized for the introduction of a 
patent Oil Trough Tree Protector, is worthy the pat- 
ronage of every person in the United’States,who has 
shade or fruit trees. [heir Protector, a cut of which 
is anne xed, is an absolute safeguard tothe tree and 
its"fruit, and by ite use the fruit crop of the country 
will increase threefold. The terrible ravages by 
such vermin as the cauker-worm, codling math, tus- 
sock moth, caterpillar, curculio, bark lice, and other 
destructive pests, of late years, compel us to urge 
our friends to employ this, the only absolute protee- 
tor of their orchards and ornamental trees. Below 
is the cirewlar of the Company : 

hese of our readers who have had their fruit and 
ornamental trees ruined by worms will be glad to 
know that they can be insured against further dam- 
age at a trifling cost, as will be seen by the following 
statement ° 

We presentito the readers of the Ploughman for 
consideration our improved Patent Oil Trough Tree 
Protector, and submit the following rational reasons 
why every one owning shade, ornamental or fruit 
trees should use our invention : 

Ist. Itis the only first-class tree protector, and is 
twenty per cent. cheaper than any other)piotection 
of inferior make. 

2d. It absolutely protects the trees, where others 
fail or, partially protect them. 

Sd. The oil trough is entirely protected, and so 
arranged that any inexperienced person can clean 
and refill with fresh oil. 

4th No packing is used, hence the trees are not 
girdled or injured. 

Its construction is fsimple, efficacious and 


The water shed and harrier are made” yery 
flexible, leaving the tree trunk"exposed to the light 
and alr. 

7th. When once applied they only need to be kept 
clean and filled with oil. It has never failed to per 
form all we claim for it when these indispensable 
rules are followed. 

Sth. It is so constructed as to be a perfect barrier 
against all kinds of vermin,such as the canker worm, 
codling moth, tussock moth, bark lice, caterpillars, 
curculio, ete., and as no packing is used the vermin 
can make no lodgments for their nests. 

This season proves conclusively how efficacious 
ovr tree protector is by protecting trees, and orch- 
ards in close proximity to those destroyed by these 
pests. We submit these reasons knowing how fully 
we can sustain them by evidence in our possession. 

Now is the time to protect your trees of all kinds. 
The price of our protector is fifty cents up to five in 
ches diameter, and ten cents for each additional inch 
in diameter of the protector, being twenty per cent. 
less than the prices of other and inferior protectors, 
and the repairs are merely nominal. 

We refer to the following well known persons who 
have knowledge, by use or otherwise, of our Protec 
tors: Marshall P Wilder, Pres. Mass. //orticultural 


them and you will live but to suffer. 

Thousands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart 

Why suffer tonger from the torment 
of an aching back ? 
hy bear such distress from Con- 
stipation and Piles ? 

Wry be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 

Krpney-Wort will cure you. 
age at once and be satisfied 

[tis a dry vegetable compound and 


One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get t for 


Try a pack 














g all other medicines. } 
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Piano, Organ, Harmony and 
Singing, 


I>! Dadley. corner Warren Street, 


bradlee’s Building 
BOSTON MIGHLANDS. 


DR. TOPLIFF’S 


Syrup of Tar, 


Throat Lung Remedy, 


CURES 
i _ Bre n 
land G 


= 
a 
id 


Toaraeness, 
sumption, 


hitis, 


y remedy t discovered. If 
id, go to your druggist, get a 
ef. Read the following test 
‘ mens of thousand we are 
x of the wonderful cures performed 


ye 
y spec 


Frsusavin.e, N. H., October, 1879. 
I This certifies that a few 
sttrack ef hemorrhage trom 
wh following, which was en 
rmanent cure effected by the 
Syrup of Tar. You can 
vy for all throat aod lung 


, Dear Sir 
A re 
‘ t 


smi a pe 


hig 


GEO. N. DUTTON. 
Wenster, N.H., May 20, 1880, 
Iwo years ago I had a 
rhage of the Jungs. I com 
rsyrup of Tar, and with the use 
found it was helping me. I con 
ral months, and am now able 
1 day’s labor. On taking cold I 
tto be a speedy relief I would 
imend it te apy one suffering from 


r Sir 


se ve 


W. 8S. PUTNEY. 





sion, to the Rev. Faraen James 
ter, N. I., who has been cured 
ing trouble, by its use. 
Faruern T. P. Linnwenan, of 
has used it for several years, for 
i hiehly recommends it. 

{16 Quincy st., Somerville, Mass., 
of the langs and a cough of sev- 
g, by the use of a few bottles. 

2 Druggists and dealers in Medicine. 
Price, 50 Cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 
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name, 10c. 40 

W. MOORE, 
sep25-13¢ 


Brockport, X 


| 
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you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.0. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


1 Will send post paid.) Baurlington, Vt 


i le ei et ee ee at le 


a oe Oo tlh 


and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
a Burlington, Vt. 


: Lanmdecape,. Chromo Carde, etc , name on‘ 


Society, Dorchester: Arthur Blake of Blake Bros., 
Bankers, Brookline. 

We solicit throuzh our corps of experienced agents, 
or direct your orders, and will guarantee you good 
work at reasonable rates. The company are sole 
owners of all the patent oil-trough tree protectors in 
the United States, and are prepared to execute with 
promptness all orders for their application. 

Address all orders to the COOK TREE 
PROTECTOR COMPAN?.6 Central 
Street, Boston, Albert G Cook, Sup't 

Notice! Special inducements offered to clubs. 
These Protectors received a special Premium of a 
Bronze Medal at the New England Fair, at Wor- 
cester. 
sept 11-13 


Owners of Horses and Live Stock 


HO want the best work on Diseases of Horses 
and Cattle and low to Cure Them, can have 


\ 


copy of Dr Tellor’s Diseases of Live Stock, 469 pages 
illustrated Sent by mail free for $2.50. This is the 
book consulted b 


y U. 3. Government. Address W. 
H. THOMPSON & CO., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
oct2-4t 





NONPAREIL 


FARM & FEED MILLS 
The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thiog. 

- IMustrated Catalogac FREE. 


Address L, J, MILLER, Ciocinaati, 0. 


sepl8-eow4t 





Jersey. 


N extra nice cow, age five years, due to come 
in October 10th. All gentle and orderly, price 
One fine sow; 8 pigs 4 weeks old, price $40, 


on 
75. 





0c. BO Gilt-Edge Cards, 10c. Ciuwtow & Co., 
North Haven, Ct. oct?-13t-eow 


ELNATHAN PRATT, Salisbury St., Worcester, 
ass. sept25.2t 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1780 


188 


WALTER BAKER & C0,, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA & COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobromine, 
similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen and being an 
important adjanct to nutrition. 


s0OLD BY 
Our Book of Choice 


LA BELLE °HOCLATIER. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any 
address. 
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PERFECTLY SAFE IN THE MOST INEXPERIENCED HANDS! 


For Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cramps, Cholera, 
AND ALL THOSE NUMEROUS TROUBLES OF THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 
SO PREVALENT AT THIS SEASON, 
No Remedy known to the Medical Profession has been in use so long and with such uniformly 


PERRY DAVIS? PAIN KILLER 


It has been used with such wonderful success in all parts of the world in the treatment of these 


difficulties, that it has come to be considered 


AN UNFAILING CURE FOR ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


and such it really is when taken in time and 
each bottle. 
In such diseases, 


according to the very plain directions inclosing 


the attack is usually sudden and frequently very acute; but with a 


safe remedy at hand for immediate use, there ts seldom danger of the fatal result 


which so often follows a few days’ neglect. 


The inclination to wait and see if the morrow does not bring a better feeling, not infrequently 


occasions @ vast amount of needless suffering, 


and sometimes costs a life. 


A timely dose of 


Pain Killer will almost invariably save both, and with them the attendant doctor's fee. 


It has stood 
is perfectly safe in any person's hands. 
te is recomme 


the test of forty years’ constant use in all countries and climates, and 


by Physicians, Nurses in Hospitals, and persons of all classes and 


rofessions who have had opportunity for observing the wonderful results which have always 


lollowed its use 


No family can afford to be without it, and its price brings it within the reach of all. 


The use of one bottle will 


» further to convince you of its merits than columns of news- 


r advertising. Try it, and you will never do without it. 
P Price 25, 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. You can obtain it at any drug-store or from 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, Providence, R. I. 
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for Consumption, Asthma, 
ronchitix, Catarrh, Dys- 
euralgia, Kheumati»im, 
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Rt . John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich- 
at Ret ‘Arthur, and others who have 
ted. and to whom we refer by permission. 
RSED,. “ We have the most unequivocal 
many persons of high c Tan 
er...." The cures which have been obtained 
like miracles than cases of natural heal- 
.." There is no doubt as to the genuineness 
reatment.” — m Journai ommerce. 
ATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 
or use. 
Oxy the of this new 
xyes Cate for it, Address 


le c , 
‘Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
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HONEY BEES. 


New Principles in Bee Keeping. 
NVERY ONE WHO HAS A FARM OR garden 
4 can now keep Bees with Profit. Bees kept on 

my plan are more profit than anything conne cted 
with the farm or garden. Send for Circular. Address 
Mas. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 


West Gorham, Maine. 


Wanted, 


T the Boston Asylum and Farm School an as- 
sistant teacher, to assist in the care of the boys 
in school and on the Farm. 
Also a female assistant to teach 
branches and elementary music. 
For terms and particulars aprly to 
JOHN R. MORSE, 
Box 1486, Boston. 


sep25-4 





the primary 


GOOD MAN to ‘ake charge of a Gentleman's 
A place; must understand Hot Beds, Vegetable 
Gardening, care of trees, and generat work about a 
place. Best of references for honesty and sobriety 
required. Seetch or ereaem poctvesee, 
Address Ml. A. W., Brighton, Mass. 
sep25-2* 





' 
House For Sale! 
House near Boston;—cost $6000, will 
Ph nit for $8500; perfect repair, choice lo- 
cation, all modern improvements with 
6000 feet of land, fruit trees, two minutes'walk from 
depot, 40 trains daily. A beautiful home on easy 
terms. Address “HOME,” P.O. Box 6246, BOSTON. 


via septls.3t* 
For Sale, 


A first-class Ayrshire cow, seven years 
old,—withouta fault; perfeccdly healthy; 
gives excellent milk and a large quan- 


tity. Is offered 1- as the owher is 

ing out ofthe State. Can seen by calling on 

the Soosr Medford St., near Broadway, inter fill, 
Somerville. W. R STEARNS. 


sep4-tf 
. 

Marblehead Seed Farm to Let. 

The large Seed Farm in Marblehead, 

SED cccudied for the last twelve years by 

Hon. J. J. H. Gregory. The land is 
thorough drained, very fertile and under the best 
and highest cultivation. This Farm has won more 
Society Premiums for crops than any other in Easex 
to ISAAC C. WYMAN, No. 38 


County. Appl + 
Sehoo! Seect, Oftice R., Boston, Mass.,or at Fore- 
River, Salem. Bov 











Lowest prices ever known 
on 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send tam for our New 
Illustrated Catal ue (A) 
P. POWELL &S80N, 238 Main Ptreet, CINCINNATI, 0. 


AKRON SUL TE 


The best Tile manufactured, and Warranted not to 
crumble by frost or time. Sold in quantities to suit. 
Send for prices. DD. Ww s 

80 Water Street, Boston, 
sepll-Staaplat Agent for Akron Sewer Pipe. 


And DRAIN PEPE, all sizes, lowest prices. 
WALDO BROG., 57 Kilby St. 
sepll- 3%& BOSTON. 





SOLE TILE. SQUARE TILE 
OCTAGON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. Quality strictly 
first class. 
For sale in qantities to suit at lowest prices. 


Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE. 


FISKE & COLEWAN, 


72 Water &t., Boston. 
g@@ Send for Circulars 
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This Press is now offered to the public as the most perfect Press now in use. It combinesin a rare de- 
Simplicity, Strength, power and ease of operation. They have been thor- 
oughly tested both by hand and power, and all weak points found. Catalogues mailed on application, or 
we shall be happy to show the Press in operation at our warerooms. 


SCHENCK POWER. 


It is capable of grinding from 100 to 400 bushels of apples per hour, according to power used,—is durable 
and convenient, will make a pomace which will produce more cider than any other mill in use. Send for 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


51, 52 & 53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





MATCHLESS 
SWIVEL 


PLOW. 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 


Has met and defeated every other swivel plow of 
note in use. It is the only plow made with the cele- 
brated HOLBROOK, HOWE & NOURSE patent 
mould board, which long use has proved to be supe- 
rior to all others, and adapted to the greatest variety 
of soil and work. Send for circular. Manufactured 
only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market, St., Boston, Mass. 
augl4-eow5t 
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FARMERS! 


MATFIELD 


FERTILIZER 


Modified for any of the Fall Crops, 

Fall Grass, Seeding Down, app!y 7O@ Bs pr acre 
600 “ 

800 

400 

600 


Grass, Top Dressing, on 
Turnips, 

Winter Rye, 

Wheat, 


We claim that the Matfield Formulas are the most 
successful and produce better and more uniform re 
sults than any other Chemical Fertilizer Formulas. 
8a” Send for Circular 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 


13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


myl-Otasep4-7t 


70,00 SOLD YEARLY. 


The growing popularity and usefal- 
ness of CABEINET or PARLOR 
ORGANS is shown byj the fact that 
SEVENTY THOUSAN Dare sold yearly 
im the United States. The best are the 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


which hav , awarded HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS 
FOR DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY AT EVERY ONE 
ot the GREAT WORLD'S Industrial Exhibitions 
for thirteen years, hout one single exception. 
NEW SEYVLES 
Are ready this season with important improvements. 
FOR LARGE CHURCHES, «splendid Organs, with 
great power and varicty, at $570, $480, $300, and less 
prices; FOR SMALLER CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
&e,, 284 to $200 and upwards. SUPERB DRAWING 
RUOM STYLES at 8.00 to $510, and upwards; A 
GREAT VARIETY of SMALLER ORGANS of 
equal excellence, though less capacity, or in plain 
cases at $51 to $200 and upwards. Also furnished 
FOR MONTHLY OR QUARTERKY PAYMENTS, $5 and 
upwards 
These organs are certainly unrivalled inex ellence, 
while the price vre not much higher than those of 
very inferior instruments 

Before purchasing any organ send for latest 1L 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE (32 pp 4to), contam 
ing Mil description and prices, including new stvles 
and much useful information for the purchaser of any 
ergan, which will b free and post-paid, 
MASON & LLAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 
Street, BOSTON ; 46 East Ith St., NEW YORK; 
149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. oc2-4teow 


In eliminating the impurities of the blood, the 
natural and wooek ry result is the cure of Sere® 
ulows ant othe n Eru & Diseases 
including Cancers, Uleers, and other sores. 

It is the best Bleed Parifier, and stimv- 
lates every function to more healthful action, 
and thus a benefit in all diseases. 

a, Wenk mess of the 
Const zziness, Sy 


pee WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
& Dealers in Med- 
icine everywhere. 


H. H. Warner & Co., 
Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, ¥. Y. 

BW Send for Pamphiet 
and r ials. 


SATE | 

KIONE’ “cure 

Diatert > 
- 

SAFE Birres 

sAFE NEE 


SAIL PI 


Sold in Boston by all Wholesale and Retail Drug 
gists. dec6 


FARMERS AND DEALERS, 


LD Consigners, snd new ones, cansend us all 

kinds of Produce as usual to be sold on Com- 

mission. Highest market prices guaranteed and 

prompt returns in all cases. Price Currents sent to 
all who desire them. 

J.W. HARRIS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
Neo. 26 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
sepli-y 





SECOND HAND 


CARRIACES. 


A large assortment in all the leading styles, con- 
stantly on hand, many of them made by the best 
builders, aud in perfect order. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE 


HARNESSES, 


NEW AND SECOND-ITAND, in all grades. 


S$. A. STEWART, 
116, 118 & 120 SUDBURY ST., 
_my8-26t ile BOSTON. 

GENTS WANTED Sazeicirais 


Twombly Knitting Machine 
Co., 400 Wasninctun sraexet, BOSTON, MASS, 








a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitiree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Port 





= 


aine, septls-52t 





A WEEK. $l2adayathome easily made. 
7 Costly Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Au- 
gusta, Me. septl8-52t 


New Style Cards, Lith’g’d in colors, 10¢; 6 


MAGEE STANDARD 
FURNACES, RANGES & STOVES 


Are manufactured in Great Variety of Sizes, Styles 
and Prices, of the BEST MATERIAL anid 
WORK M ANSHEP, and are ; 
WARRANTED 


to give PERFECT SATISFACTION 


every particular, 


They are universally acknowledged to be the 
MOST DURABLE, MOST ECONOMI- 
CAL, and hence the CHL EA PBST, goods in the 
market. 


Many new features and essential improvements in 
1880 Patterns. 


Masufactured by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


Nos. 32, 34, 36 and 38 UNION, 
AND 
19, 21, 23, 25, and 27 FRAEND STS., 
BOSTON. 


a9” Be sure and examine them before buying a 
HEATING or COOKING APPARA- 
rus. 

Descriptive Circular sent free on application. 
sep4-cowst 


{LA DOW HARROW, 
ALWAYS 
CET 


THE LA DOW JOINTED PULVER- 
EZENG HARROW is the latest and best. It 
isadmitted by the testimony of thousands to be far 
superior to any other wheel harrow or other imple- 
ment ever produced for pulverizing the soil and 
covering seed. For 

FALL SEEDING 

and other purposes, it is invalaable, and will pay for 


itself on every ten acres it is used. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL 
43 South Market St., estos. 
Sole Manufacturers for New England. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N.Y. 
Manufacturers for United Statea, except New Eng- 
and. au2l-eow5St 








GREAT ACHIEVEMENT! 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS, Manu- 
facturers of “J, & P. Coats’ Best 
Six-Cord Spool Cotton” for Sew- 
ing Machines and Hand Sewing, 
in addition to their 

rior Black & 

1 Cotton, 

to the mil- 
lions, are now 
producing Col- 


——— 


TT 


Tho variety and 
assortment of 
High Colors and 
Fancy Shades 
represented em- 
brace all the 
Colorings now 
in Dress fabrics. 
in this extensive 


Cdl 





hi 
Scarlet 
— A. ——_. lead: . AS 
NY 


sep25.4t 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURE. 


—-FOR— ; 


SEEDING OWN. 





Seeding Down---For 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 
Ths each,.....cee-cecceecesss-Sf'.OO0 per bag. 
This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong 
roots, and insures a better “catch” than stable 
manure. It is also as lasting, ing same 
value is applied. The usual quantity is 4 bags, 
though 2 bags will give good results—the same as 
ten loads of manure will do good, but fifteen or twenty 
will do better. If your soil is light, it may be more 
profitable to apply the smaller quantity, and after 
two or three years top-dress it. On light soils, 
manure or fertilizer should be applied moderately, 
but often. Turnips or grain may sown with the 
rass seed, the same as is often done with manure. 
fr your field is hard to reach, or some distance from 
the barn, use this fertilizer. It contains no weed 
seeds, and you can haul at one load sufficient for two 
to five acres. 
Winter Mye---For 1 acre, 2 bags, 400bs. $9.00 
This will produce from 20 to 25 els per acre, 
according to soil, + season, etc. It has given 
reat success the past year, many farmers harvest- 
ng 25 to 40 bushels per acre. If you have Rye land, 
don’t fail to give it a trial, eepeclally as Rye Straw 
is worth from $20 to $25 per ton. 
Strawberry---For j acre, 1 bag, 200 Bs., .0o 
This will give the peserenee, Producing healthy 
tion of 


HORSE BOOK. 





KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


Ts sure in it¢ effects, mild in its action as 1T DoESs NOT 
BLISTER, and yet it is penetrating and powe:ful to 
reach any deep seated in or to remove any bony 
— or any other enlargement, if used for several 

jays, such as epavins, epee, curb, callous, sprains, 
swellings. any lameness a: alle ments of the 
joints or limbs, or rheumatism in man and for any 

a for which « limment is used for MAN or 

EAST. It isnow known to be the best liniment for 
inan ever ured, acting mild and yet CeRTAIN IN ITS 
Brrects. It isused full strength with perfect safety 
at all seasons of the year. It is now known to be &x 
CELLENT for saddle galls and flesh wounds as it re- 
moves the soreness at once and assists in healing 
rapidly. 


REY. P. N. GRANGER 


Of St. Albans, Vt., and Presiding Elder of the St 
Albans District, in a letter of recent date, says: “I 
will say that my experience with Kendall's Spavin 
Cure has been very satisfactory indeed. Three,or 
four years ago I procured a bottle of your agefpt, 
and withit, cured a horse of the lamences causedpby 
aspavin. Last season my horse became very lame 
and I turned him out for afew weeks when he be 
came better, but when I put him on the road he 
rew worse, when I discovered that a ring-bone was 
forming, I procured a bottle of Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure and with less than a bottle cured him so that 
he is not lame, neither can the bunch be found.” 


KENDALL'S 
Spavin Cure. 


Woopstock Vatier, Conn., Dec. 2d, 1879. 
B. J. Kenvau. & Co.—Gentlemen :—In the spring 
of 1877 I bought a horse quite lame with a spavin. 
After using 1 bottle of “ Kendall’s Spavin Care ” his 
lameness was gone and the bunch removed. He has 
been worked ever since ina heavy team, but with no 
return of his lameness. Since that time I have used 
dozens of bottles, with good success, taking from 1 
to 3 bottles to effect a cure. I take pleasure in rec 
ommending it, as I believe it is the best horse lini- 
ment extant. Yours truly, A. M. BANCROFT. 


READ THIS! 


Concorp, N. IL., Dec. 18th, 1879. 
B. J. Kendall & Co., 
Gentlemen :—We have a beautiful Roan mare that 
was given (to uson account ofa spavin on her leg 
that made her dead lame. We took off her shoes 
and allowed her to run in the barnyard in the fall of 
the year, applying Kendall’s Spavin Cure according 
to directions. We didnotuse her foramonth. She 
was entirely cured, and the bunch completely re 
moved and has never becn lame since. We state 
what we know to be a fact. We have sold 12 dozen 
bottles in the short time that we have acted as your 
agent in Concord. 
Respee tfully yours, 

Unvberuiie & Kirtneper, Apethecaries. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 


Office of Geo. C. Goodwin, New England Patent 
Medicine Warehouse. 
38 Hanover St., Boston, Mass., Dec. 16th, 1879 
B. J. Kenpatt & Co.—Gentsa:—We have sold 
“ Kendall's Spavin_ Cure ” for a number of years, and 
the sale is continually increasing, which speaks vol 
umes for the article. We have never heard a word 
of complaint, which proves that it does all that is 
claimed for it. Yours truly, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU. 


KENDALL'S 
Spavin Cure. 


STATEMENT MADE UNDER OATH. 


To Whom it May Concern:--In the year 1875 I 
treated with Kendall’s Spavin Cure a bone spavin of 
several months’ growth, nearly half as large as a 
hen's egg, and completely stopped the lameness and 
removed the enlargement. I have worked the horse 
ever since very bard, and he never has been lame, 
nor could I ever see any difference in the size of the 
hock joints sioce I treated him with KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE. R. A. GAINES. 

Enosburg Falls, Vt., Feb. 25th, 1879 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 25th day of 
February, A. D., 1879. 

JOHN G. JENNE, Justice of the Peace. 


KENDALL’S 


PANTY CURE. 


WHAT IS GOOD FOR MAN IS 
G00D FOR BEAST. 


Read of its Effects on Maman Flesh. 


BakERsFietp, VT., Dec. 23d, 1879. 
B. J. Kenpatt & Co.: Gents,—1 wish to add my 
testimony in favor of yoar invaluable liniment, 
** Kendall's Spavin Care.” In the spring of 1862 I 
slipped on the ice and sprained my right limb at the 
knee joint. I was very lame, and, at times, suffered 
the most excruciating pain. I wore a bandage on it 
for over a year, and tried most everything in my 
reach, but could find nothing that would give me 
permanent relief. When I overworked, it would 
pain me very much. In April, 1878, I began to 
think I should be a cripple for life; but, having some 
ot “ Kendall's Spavin Cure,” thought I would try it 
I used one-third of a bottle, and experienced relief 
atonce. The pain left me and has not troubled me 
since. I feel very grateful to you, and would recom- 
mend “ Kendall’s Spavin Cure” to all who suffer 
with sprains or rheumatism. Yours truly, 
MRs. J. BOUTELL. 


KENDALL'S 
Spavin Cure 
FOR CATTLE. 


Wapovineron, N. Y., Dec. 1ith, 1879. 
B. J. Kendall & Co., 

Gentlemen :—I consider your Spavin Cure a truly 
beneficial article for the removal of spavin and other 
enlargements on all animals, as well as horses. One 
case on which it was used was avery fine Jersey 
heifer, which lost a quarter of her bag with garget 
and semained so until coming inthe second time, 
when we apphed * KENDALL'S SPAVEN 
CURE,” rubbing it thoroughly and effected a 
complete cure. ours truly, 

ALTER RUTHERFORD, 
a and breeder of tancy stock, Waddington, 
N.Y. 


KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE 


Marie Grove Farm, Evpyviiie, N. Y., 
Ang. 23, 1879. 

B. J. Kenpaut, M. D.—Dear Sir:—I have been 
using Kendall's Spavin Cure on a valuable stallion 
that Lown. He kicked through a door and got his 
foot hung, taking out a piece of skin 14 by 3 inches, 
which left a fearful wound, and I thought he was 
ruined for life. After a long time 1 got it healed, 
leaving a bunch or callous as large as a large ring 
bone. Ihave used one and one-half bottles of Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure and the bunch is nearly ail gone. 
I can not say too much for the Spavin Cure, for it has 
done for me what I supposed was out of the power of 
man to do, in removing the bunch. 

lam a breeder of Ayrshire cattle, Leicester sheep. 
Berkshire hogs, and Percheron horses, and unless I 
am extraordinarily lucky will want to use more or 
less of the Spavin Cure every week. Send me one- 
half dozen bottles by express. Yours truly, 

5. N. DELAP. 


Menrepitn, Viiiaes, N. H., Feb. [7th, 1879. 
Dra. B. J. Kexpaut & Co.—Dear Sirs :—The horse 
I used your Spavio Cure on had a splint as large as a 
hen’s egg and it had been there about a year, and 
kept growing larger. used one bottle of your 
Spavin Cure on it, which took it nearly all off. I then 
used a half bottle more and it took it entirely off, so 
thatthe leg was as smooth as the other. It was 
worth $100 to me and 1 therefore feel very grateful 
to you. Please send me one half doz. of your Spavir 
Cure, “C.O. D.” Yours with respect, 
JOHN C. TOWLE. 


KENDALL'S 


PAVEN CURE. 


Any persons having any doubts in regard to the 
real meritsof Kendall's Spavin Cure are earnestly 
requested to call at our office and examine the thou- 
sands of letters we have on file which give positive 

roof of its power to cure spavins and all other diffi- 
culties for which the proprietors recommend it. 

Ben dress for illustrated circular, which we 
think gives positive proof of its virtues. 

No remedy has ever met with sach unqualified suc. 
cess, to our knowledge, for beast as well as man. 
Price $1 per botile, or six bottles for $5. Al 

ate Eave Et or can get it for you, or it 
will be sent to any address on receipt of price by 


oS. 





plants, aad greatly increase prod t. 
Apply one-half in early spring and one-half in 
August and September. It ve frm, hard 
berries that will stand up in the et. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
aug?2l-te 3 Park Place, New York. 
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Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co., North. 
Wy31.26t 


$5 [0S20i. amar stmeres he 
» Maine, septls-62t 
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DrBJKENDALL &C0 


| ,.Ehosburg Falls, Vt. 











THE 
Swivel 


England Fair, and 


PARKER & 


a7 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


IXL 
Plow, 


The ONLY Plow not entered at the recent New 


therefore the ONLY 


Plow that did not take the 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


FIRST PREMIUMS are plenty, and so are 
the friends of the 


IXL 


GANNETT, 


49 North Market 8t., & 46 Merchants Row, Boston. 


s25-tf 








Me. L. H. Waetrer, 40 Oliver Street, Boston 
Dear Sir.—Having had in use one of your 16-foot W 
efficiency. During this time it has 


and is to-day, in as good working order as when first 


change is desired. A smaller mill would do our wor 
we are using. 


For full particulars and Circulars, apply to 


L. H. WHE:LER, 40 O 


apl7-Om 


WHEELER'S ECLIPSE WIND-MILL, 


First Self-Keguiaung solid 
Wheel Mill invented. Im. 
proved upon for 13 years. Over 
8000 in use, and seen all over 
the Union. Adopted exclusive. 
ly by over 59 leading Railroads. 

VXport returns show more 
Eclipse Mills sent abroad than 
all other Mills combined. Ke 
ceived the highest honors at 
Phitadelphia and Paris. Ob. 
tained the first premium at the 
New England Fair in Portland, 
1877, and in Worcester, 1878 
and 1879. 

This Mill is perfectly noise- 
less when in operation and as 
frm against astorm as a solid 
building. Can be made as or- 
vamental as desired. With each 
Mill full guarantee of satisfac. 
tion is furnished; if it fails to 
satisfy, the amount paid will be 
refunded. We buiid 19 differ. 
ent sizes, according to the va 
rious purposes andthe amount 
of work to be accomplished. 

Prices from $76.00 upward. 

Below we give u few names 
of well-known gentlemen, to 
whom the “ Eclipse” has given 
full satisfaction : Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., Framingham; Richard 
Nelson, of Framingham; State 
Normal School, Framingham ; 
Harvey D. Parker, of Parker 
House, Saxonville; J. Warren 
Merrill, 95 Milk St., Boston; 
Wm. E. Baker, We liesiey; W. 
D. Philbrick, Newton; Dr. Dio 
Lewis, Arlington Hights; Dr 
Chas. P. Cullis 
Walpole; Cc. Hi, 

Stony Brook; WU. Hollis 
Brighton; Hoo. Frank Jones, 
Portsmouth; Ricker & Young, 
Poland Springs, Me.; Damon & 
Sons, Atlantic I’se,Nantasket 


Rocuesrer, N. Y., April, 1879. 


ind Eagines since 1375, I can certify to its power an 


NEVER BEEV OUT OF REPAIR, 


erected. 


While many mills of other makes in this vicinity have beea wrecked by gales, I find the Eclipse per- 
fectly self-controlling, and it docs not suffer the slightest injary from our severest winds. It furnishes 
full supply of water for five Greenhouses, House, Stable, and for irrigating purposes for about fifteen acres, 
through which runs several thoasand feet of distributing pipe. With medium wind we raise twenty to 
thirty barrels per hour, twenty-five feet lift. In short, the working of the mull is so satisfactory that no 


k, or the one we have would ran two such pumps as 
JAS. VICK. 


liver St., Boston, Mass. 





“THE SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW.” 


“THE BEST PLOW ON EA ETH 





First Plow made Aug. 2, 1876. 


Over 50,000 now in the field. 





First Plow sold in New England June, 1879. 


Over 2000 already in this market. 





This large sale could not have been made if the Plow was not a superior one. 





WHITMAN & BARNES MF'G C0., 29 & 32 SouthMarket 


St. , Boston 











No spectal room or extra fire needed. Gilt-Edged B 


the correct temperature ( to me: 

THE FERGUSON CONCUSSION CH 
beat laborsavi vices. No floats or paddies. 
yield. Send forilustrated cireutar to 


ring 
he FERGUSON MF" 


By wing THE FERCUSON BUREAU CREAMERY. 


utter made at all times, winter or summer. It sur- 


passes all others in quantity and quality of butter made. [t excludes files, dust and odors;is constantly at 
° ): has room for the cream and butter, and saves t 


bree-fourthethe labor. 


RN is the best. 1t combines scientific principles with the 


# the butterin granular form.and secures the largest 
G CO., Burlington, Vt. Ag'ts Wanted, 





Aec27 





MARCHAL & 8 


| a. 
Sa. 
t 
’ 
Address $ li 4 
MITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 














Saves Fec-Shimglizms. 
Stops ail Tucalka. 
Contains mo Tar. 
Mixca MRoady for Uso. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF. 


With this Paint old shingle roofs can be made to 
look better and last longer than new shingles, for 1- 
the cost of reshinglirng. We are warranted in ciaim- 
ing for our Paint superior excelicuce over any simi- 
lar article im use. 

Ist. Ithas aheavier body —or 
to about three of any other and when dry 
cally alate. 

ad. It is elastic; will expand or contract with heat 
or cold; this is an indispensable quality in & durable 
Roofing Paint. 

3d. It will not crack, peel or scale ; being olute will 
not rust or cofrode. 

In four colors, Roof-slate, Brown, Red and Bright 
Red. Price only 60 cents per gallon iv 
barrels of 45 to 50 gallons. 

All orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Address, stating where you saw this advertisement 


N. E. PAINT & OIL CO., 


7 Endia St., opp, Custom House, 
ap10-26% BOSTON, MASS. sepll-15t 


RECKERS & BRADFORD'S 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston Strect, Boston. 


THOROUGH TRAINING FOR BUSSE. 
NESS EN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


¢ coat being equal 


is practi- 





Pupils of EITHER SEX adwitted at any time. 


aug7-13t 
$200 men, women, boys and girls 

getting rich. Costly vutit 
with $5.00 premium’s free to agents. Capital notre 
quired. Write at once that this great offer may bot 
pass you. The work is light and pleasant. any one 
can do it. Write to us, you will never regret it. We 
can start you. One agent in Portland, Me., cleared 
$20 in one day. 


i 


A MONTH warranted, $5.00 
a day at home, our agents, 





J. M. SHAW & CO., 


sep4-52t Hallowell, Maine. 


For Lamps and Oil Stoves. 


Sold everywhere. Don’t fail to ask for it. au2!-18t 


STERLING CHEMICAL WICK. 


Best in the world, 


GRAVES’ 


PREPARED FOOD 


—aND— 


TONIC, 
FOR CANARIES AND PET BIRDS. 


Is asure enre for loss of song and bad moulting 
Graves’ Tonic for Canaries 18 a sure cure for colds 
and asthma. In fact, all diseases that Canaries and 
other birds are subject to, can be overcome by this 
Food and Tonic. Prices: Food, 10 cts.; Tonic, per 
bottle, 15 cts. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. Jacon Ginaves: 

Dear Sir.—Your Tonic has cured my bird of a 
very bad case of asthma. I think itis the best rem 
edy yet discovered for feathered pets. 1 also re 
commend your progers d food to keep them in song 


J. T. MARSILALL, Bailey St. 


Pear Sir.—1 write this to say that my Canarv bird 
had not sang for more than a year, and you told me 
you could cure him, and so 1 brought him to you 
You kept him six weeks and now he sings fur Letter 
than he ever did, and thanking you very much, I car 
heartily recommend you to any one who has a bird 
that has lost his song, 

Yours truly, A. C. WINN, 
Sl Wallace St., West Somerville. 
MaLpgEN, March 8, 1880. 
Mr. Jacop Graves: 

Dear Sir.—Your Tonic has cured two of my birds, 
and restored them tosong. I think it is the best 
remedy yet discovered for Canaries losing their song, 
and I recommend your prepared food for keeping 
them in song and in health. 

C. A. LITTLE. 


Sronguam, Sept. 6, 1879. 
Mr. Jacon Graves: 

Dear Sir,—1 have a male Canary bird that has 
been very dumpish and weak for over two years, and 
hearing of your prepared tood, I thought I would 
try it, and to my great astonishment he has become 
strong, and is wholly restored to song again. I car 
safely recommend your food to any one tt | te 


keep their birds healthy Mas. C. BERR 


—— 

Fuil directions how to use this food and tonic will 
be found in Burnham's New Book on Birds, which 
treats on the discases of Canaries and how to pre- 
vent and cure the same. Every bird fancier should 
have one. Price 25 cts., by mail post-paid. 


JACOB GRAVES, 


MANUFACTURER, 


13 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON 
AGENTS WANTED. jel9-28t 


NO MAN GAN FAlL 


To get a fine FARM, HOME and FORTUN 
if he will select and buy on the 


FAMOUS RED RIVER VALLEY 








YY 


DINING; 
ROOMS. 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 
R. MARSTON & CO. 


dect-eow 


Se a Ga 


with the BEST MARKETS, 
best terms, along the St. Paul, Minneapolis 


Railway. phiets with full informa- 

free. Apply to 
DA. Lay, Land Com., St. Paul, Minna. 
sep25-1st 





ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


TEACHER OF 


SHORT-HAND WRITING 


HOTEL KRAMER, 84 WARREN. 
TON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
my 


NEVER WASTE 


XSi yoae OWN Ria an FERNS S 


Fine FARM and HOME 


With the BEST MARKETS almost at your door. 


300.000 ACRES Zins 2ermise ote in 
Lug time. 


AN : ~~ World. Easy payments. 
rate of interest. For t addr: 

0. Si. BARNS, Lansing, Micke” 
au2l.13t 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


h F January 1, 1878, 
= ah ~-— By 160. 


* 4 written. 

» President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Seoretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 





NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
Lecal Agenciesin every town. jan’ 


SVAR TLING 
DISCOVERY. 


LOST MANHOOD ROUSTOKED. 

A victim of youthful impradence cawing premature 
decay, nervons debility, lost manhood. etc. haying tried 
tm yula every known remerdy, has ciscovered a simple 
self cure, which he will send EE to his fellow suf 
ferers, add reseJ. Hl. Reevos, 43 Chatham Sc. N-W 


ERRORS OF YOUTH, ° 


. 
Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Semina 
} Weakuess, Lost Manhood, and oh diseases brough 
on by youthful indiscretions. Address 
DAVIDSON & CO., 78 Nassau Street, New York 
] plyl0-52t 








: SSE 


INTEREST ALLOWED 


ON DEPOSITS. 


¥ ANY AMOUNT. CHECKS and DRAFTS 
received on deposit. Ax Deposits paid at 
sight by check or drafts. : . 


INTER NATIONAL 
‘ TRUST CO., 


45 MILK STREET, 


Corner of Devonshire, 


PRESIDENT, 
AARON C. MAYHEW. 
Vick PRESIDENTS, 
HENRY SMITH, WILLIAM T. PARKER 
jan31 MENKY LL. SEWETT, Bec’ 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS. 


DISCOVERER OP 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 

The Positive Cure ° 
Foi all Female Complaints. 
PREP{= ‘TION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITs 

HATURAL CONDE, °N, DIREOTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, XTRENGTHA. ‘ TUL MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS [T INTO PLA“. AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT TNE CORE 1S rad 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y®& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL PosITiON, THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, Is 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USF. 

It will, at all timesand under all circum. 
stances, act in harmony with the laws thut 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
scx, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprictors ,aboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Maas, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphicta. Addrces as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham's 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cts. per box. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents. 

Sold by Drugzgiets. 


mhi3 


APPLE GRATER 


Price, 845.00. Send for Circular 
,BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 
Syracuse, Now York. 
myl-eow13t 


| BINNEY & SON, 


STREET 
LANTERNS, 


FORK 
Gas. Hecosene'* 
Nuaptha, etc. 
PaTENT SigN LANTERNS 
For Street Corners, Railroad 
Stations, Hotels, &c. 
with 
Colered Glass Signs, 
a7 Ships’ Starboard, 
Pert and Signal Lan- 
terns. 
343 & 344 Atlantic Avenue, 
Head of Rowen’ Wharf. 
(Opposite junction of Broaa, High and Purchase Sis. 
ap3-eow13t 


ALBERTYPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


Are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 
steel plate Engravings yet issued in this country. 
They sre printed on 22x28 120 & Tilestou & Hollings 
worth’s best plate paper and are retailed by the Art 
stores «wt the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


@@ Catalogues malled to any address. 

On receipt of 
EIST yr CBN Ts 
in P, O. stamps, 

We will forward toa vidi ess post-paid, 2 hand 
some Chromos, each 15x21 one, & marine 
subject, entitled The Win» ht; the ot! “wn 
attractive Fruit Piece. 


Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, 
DIPLOMAS, Show Cards, Chrme 
Work, copies of Drawings, Architect's 
plans, maps and printing of every de- 
scription by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 


aplo-tf BOSTON. 


‘TREES and VINES 


Plants and Bulbs 


BEST IN THE MARKET. CHEAP. 
Maili oepedtely. Safe arrival guaranteed. Cata- 
logue free to all, 27th year. 15 creenhouses. 00 acres. 


er, 


POT GROWN. BEST IN THE WORLD. 


"AC with colored plates, free. 
& 00., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 


sep2s-4t 


~ fron Stable Fittings. 


Lavan 


Tron Stable Fixtures, (being durable end 


cheaper than wood.) 


more 


—ALSO— 

Manufacturers of WEATHER VANES, FLOWER 
PUT RRACKETS, WIRE FLOW ER STANDS, te. 
TME OAKES M'E'G CO., 

Alt Washington St., Boston. 
Catalogue free. septls-12t 


BUY YOUR 
TEA 


AND 


COFFEE 


At JOMNATON'S TEA STORE, 
mh2vu 88 Union Street, Boston. 


~ McPHAIL 


Wpright and Squaroc 


PIANOS, 


630 Washington Strect, Boston. 

PIANOS FOR SALE on Installments 

ape ERS TO RENT. SECOND-HAND 
PIANOS Exchanged for New. ap24 

BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING AN 


Send for our LATEST IvuvstTraten CaTaLoeve (32 
Pp. 4to), with NEWRsT STYLES, at $51 and upward; 
or $6.33 per quarter, and up. Sent free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St., BOS 
TON ; 46 EK. 14th St., NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGL. my29-52t 


14 STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BAS & Oct. Coupler 


4&4 Set coeds, 
$65 Pianos $125 & upwards sent on trial. ¢ at? 
alogue Free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY 
Washington, N. J. 


\ 


My New Tilustrated Privo List deseribing 
over 10000ld and SilverWaliham Watches 
sentforaSecstamp. It tells how I senc 
watches to all partsof U.S.to beexamine 
before paying any money. Undonbted rei- 

ro ~ erence. N.1.W ite, Jeweler, Newark N.J, 


sepl8.cowst 





12 0 returns in 50 days on $100 invested. « - 
ficial reports free. Like protits weel ly 

on Stock options of $10 to $50. Address T. 1 otte 

Wight & Co.. Bankers, 35 Wal) St., New York. 
oc 





Drte's STA gue ANG WHISKERS. 
head or bare tace. Forces brary Mustache im 
from 2 to 4 weeks aad sever fails. 20.000 
weer her 








